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ftBSTEACT ^ ^ 

Eecent resistance to "govern aen^t spending an 
ir,terfference. has reduced the federal^rcle in edu<;ation tb 1 
the ttiniiDuin appropriate level . Opportunities to change this 
presently exist, but will^, disappear vith tioe^ Trends iii ♦c 
technology^ demographics, the philoscp|»y cf government, and 
cultural values and beliefs indicate that the 198j0s will be 
of substantial uncertainty in America, necessitating social 
flejcibility and high productivity* Changes in education are 
encourage this productivity and flexibility, ft revision of 
federal educational goals is necessary* but will be insuffi 
without the creation of a new role for the federal governee 
education* Def inina this^new role as the coordination of th 
production and distribution of knowledge will provide the n 
overarching sccpe to federal efforts* These efforts can the 
readily coordinated throuah a central agency such as the ne 
Department of Education. (Author/PGO» 
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^THE NEED FOR: A NBV FEDERAL Bqjf IN THE 1^805 
In the past decade,, the feder^ rol/^in edixation^fe 7b^n defined in 
increasingly narrow ways. The 1960sy^ere a time o^road federal expansion 
into new sectors of educational orflicy-settingy'curriculuni design , regula- 
tion, and funding* However, tfie high cost unclear benefits" of these 
increased responsibilities yroipled with ^rceived meddling into state and 
^ local perspectives have^adually crested widespread resistance to extensive 
federal involvCTient* a result, /^specially in the last few years, continual^ 
pressure toward re^^ping federa^ activity has led decisionmakers— both inside 
and outside the ^tional govex^nt— to pictinre the federal role in as 
constrained a^nner as pos/it>le* 

be said foy the in?)ortance of balancing ^the educational roles 

federal ^ governments and for the need to leave*decision- 
except for the mlnlnium essential societal involvement* 
jral role, individual, -coninunity, and states Tights are 
for increased federal taxes is diminished; and the 
:ifliacy of federal actions is not brought into question- 
combination of factor%, a federal policymker finds it "increasingly 
I^eaucratic tangles, higher budgetary needs; and increased 
refusing to deal with emerging educational issues under 
Reserving a ],i^ted federal role. 
The fashionability of abdicating federal responsibility has, reached sxjch 
a height in Washington «hat I recently heard a high level federal decisionmaker 
at a public meeting state that^ 'long-^range planning must be the sole responsi- 
bility of state and loc^ governments, sWe the Constit^ion does not specif i- 
call, mandate federal involvement in this area*'' oife in the room voiced an 



objection'; perhaps they felt that the massive difficulties posed'by such a 
stance were better, on balance, than the spectre of nationally man^ted, 
district-specific, comprehensive ten year plans for iinprovirig educational - 
practice. However, I sensed the baby sliding down the drain along with the 
bathwat^:fr and found myself wondering if some intermediate position, on long- 

4 

range planning was not possible. Soineiiow, if the federal role is constrained " 

without careful consideration of what Tsach ievel of government is best * , 

equipped to do, the prdblems which are passed on to the states .and localities 

well be those vhic;h are the most difficult, expensive^ and controversial, 

rather than those laost appropriate- ^ ' . ^ 

In the next "decade, what should be the relative roles of the ditizenJ' ' 

community; and local, state, and federal governments in educational decision*' 

tnafcing? Askirig a normative .^question sxjch as this may seem hopelessly naive 

when,' in reality, rol6s are most frequency defined by. political clout, 

expediency, or historical precedjbnt- Hojwever,^ with the emergence of a 

Department of Education, opportunities for d^anging the status quo ^rise 
' ■ * * ^ * * 

which are usually not possible/ A new organizational structure offers a 
chance to malce, discontinuous d>anges in purpose and process- Further, critips 
the Department may question; why cabinet status, for ^education is necessary 
federal decisionmakers are ii)tent on jumping every res^johsibility that can 

i 

reatsonably be jettisone4. Therefore, for reasons o^ both substance and 
legitimacy, an exaanination of the optianum minimum federal role in education 
seems indicated. ■ , . 

At present, the generally accepted definition of the federal educational 
role is ; , ^ ' . ^ - ' ^ 

MAJOR GOALS ' ^ 

** (1) ptcmotit^ .of eciual access ' " \ 



of 
if 



' (23 enhancement of equal achievejnent . 

' / 

MINOR GOALS ^ ■ ' . 

(1) Tesearch'. toward new directions ^ 

* ■ ♦ " * 

' (2) assessment 

(3) dissemination - , \* 

VeW would question: the need for some federal involvement in these areas, given 
the conplexity of the issues involved, the enornious costs of change, and the 
social benefits to be gained, by ptogress toward theste goals. Is this a suffi- 

.4 

cient federal role for the iK3p6 decade? 

Che niethod for detenai^mig whether these present roles constitute the 
miTiTTm,^ necessary future ^federal involvement in education is to examine likely 

V 

ccsaing challenges and: , opportunities for our society. A case can be made that 

/ f 

purely internal prqbl^ in education can often beet be handled by a combina- 
tion of individual; local, and state initiatives; but external problems 
arising from/changes in education's conteict iisually are so systemically 
inferlinked to^national and international issues that federal help, is ^needed 
to resolyfe them- . {On^ historical -exanple is^ the launching of Sputnik by the 
USSR ana the passage of the National Defense Education Act in response^ * Are 
siTn il /r crimes likely to ocoir in the 1980s that-will need national level 



ince and fundings ai)d^what new federal role in education might these involve? 

le ^ Future Context' for Education ^ ^ ^ 

In the next.tfen years, what major social developments are likely to occur, 
■and how may these affect human services such as- education? T*he forecasts 
following are speculative (as is ait)^ ^statement about the future) , but constitiite 
a reasonable spectrum^of probable -predictions for the decade* ^ 

//. 

/ 

/ 
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ECONCMics ^ ;■ . 



The 1980s will be a tijne o£ major econaonic instability and uncertainty, 
as chaotic a period as has existed since the IflSOs. The first portion o£ . 

t 4 

the decade will lUcely cycle among periods of low growth with high 
inflation, stagnation with high inflation, and recession with moderate 
inflatictt- This period will probably be .succeeded -by; 

m either 
massive capital investment, with emerging successes in technology arid tech- 
nocr-acy beginning to lay the foundations of new prosperity, 

' ^ or . 

the relative unpotence of technolo©^ and technocracy to solve current crimes, 
followed by fiscal collapse" to some type of economic catastrophe (such as 
a Second Depression or a *TVeijnar Geiroany'' scenario brought by hyperinflation) 

Oh the domestic level, pressure will increase for protection of American 
A ■ ! 

jobs by lijni^ting foreign ijnports, even at the cost of forcing consnjtiers to 

bijy^higher priced goods. Long-term, this may strengthen the eroding jimerican 

I 

industrial ^ase and provide needed ^capiljal for investment. ^Short-teinh, 
"protectionism will contribute to the inma^tionary spiral and may have serious 
international repercussions as^ other cduitrifes take similar 5teps in response. 

Globally, economic interdq)endence jias become so profound that small scale 
disruptions in a minor country may culmiAate in^ grave worldwide economic 
difficulties. Oil sij^jplying nations are lone obvious exafliple; ^less well known 



'is the ^potential ijnpact of^de^aults c^i indebtedness by countries' siich as 
.Brazil, Ecuador', ox Jurkey. fBrazil.has ^coanulated such a large debt— 

r ■ ^ 1 _ ■ 

primarily to U.S. banks— that two-thirds^ o'f its total export profits go to 
pay interest costs)* A national or even'giobal economic depression could be 
triggered should ^any of these countries siidderdy repudiate their oblations. 
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No obvious short-term solutions are available to control thes? potential 
sources of economic instability or to limit the negative conseqioencesT should 
a crisis develop. Thus, the spectrum o£ potential economic futures for the 
U.S. in the 1980s is relatively broad, ranging from a slow reetijergence into 
, the prosperity of the 1960s to^ a sudden collapse into economic, catastrophe. 
How may such a variable^ and hazardous* -econoraic outlook affect the human 
service areas? . _ ^ ^ 

, Education, health, governments and the other labor-intensive*servlce 
industries are lilcely to experience grave financial difficulties in the next . 
'decade. Ceftainiy, a severe downturn in t;he national economy would adversely 
affect budgets in these areas; less obvious are the negative effects that a 
long period of high inflation would have. Considering the impact of inflation 
on education in some detail can illustrate how a number of qiiantitative fiscal 
changes may interact to cause a profound qualitative change- 

'^^ Part of inflation's |K)tential for grave damage occurs because citizef]^ 
seem to b€f' approaching the maximum percentage of their income tfiat they are 
willing to spend fb1^-^educatiQn (currently a little less than 9% of GilP). 'The 
aging of "the population; the. dwindling proportion of taxpayers with chij3ren ' 
in the Schools; and conqjetition from the recreation, t4^portation, housing, ' 

food, and health Secjors for the consumer dollar all are eroding potential \ 

' ■* 

funding for education. Development^ such as serious >9<^sidferatidn of Jarvis 
Proposition 2 in California (which would slash human service expenditures by 
one-third) indicate that the trend toward more funds for education may be 
starting to reverse. ' ; . 

Qie of the reasons why the price of educational services has cdntinuotj^ly 
risen is that in periods ctf inflation, costs in labor-intensive industries , rise 
faster than costs in capital -intmsive industries, Fox'example, from 1965t7S, 



the Consumer Price Inc^x rose 691, but educational cos,ts rftse ISSI. Much 
of this can be attributed to salaries- Rising faster than capital -costs . , 
The 'Continuous ijjipjrovement of machines in efficiency stands in sharp contrast 
to recent low rates of increase in human productivity and is a key' factor in 
'this disparity-^ ' ^ \^ ' ^ . ^ 

At some point, ^ the rapidly rising costs of labor-intensive industiries^ 
sxjch as eidxicatioa-^will Imp up, against revenue ceilings. Si4l^ education is, , 

A. 0jblic sector activity, extra costs cannot easily be passed on to consumers, 

** 

byt must be laet from tax revenues (or deficit financing) . ' TTius/the result 

of ^prolonged inflation is to create inci'eaiingly bloody" competition aiicng the 
I ■ 

hunian .service industries for ever scarcer resources. Soorer or later, tax- 
■payers are likely to rebel C^^ indicated above, 'this point may^be fast 
approaching). 'The result will be that education will oecome progressively 
less able to keep pace with inflation, ana lossea wi^ mount each year.. 

For any sector of the econany, even small yearly reductions in "budget 
cumulate to a major drain in fiscal resources fairly (Quickly. At pr?sent^_ ^ 
inflationary losses for. many educational agents are running at lealfet 14% per 
year, but revenue^ are growing at only around 7% per year: about a 7% nfet 
debit- In ten years,, an average-7| loss per year w^l leave education with 
one-half the revenues (in real terms) it now his. 

* 

Further, given the general economic woes society will experience from 
high inflation, education will not have a strong claiiti on social prio;rities in ^ 
terms of extra funding. Creating a favorable business clijnate, 'reducing stress 

V 

on" the poor,^ moniinizing ^govetnment spending, and coping with intertiational 
.tensions will take priority. TTius, even a high employment eccftianic climate 
may well pose severe problems for education if inflation stays high; recession 
<^ depression would create even more severe difficulties. « 

8 ■ . ' 
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TCCHNOlOGT ' - * ' . 

, The availability o£ inexpensive, powerful miniature coii5)uters will 

cause a massive shift in occupational rol'es over the next years- Since 

capital-intensive industries h^^ve a competitive ,advaritage over labor- 

intaisive sectors during inflationary periods, rote tasks will gradually. 

t becomo. automated (especialX^^in areas— sxjch as infoiroation? pxoces^ing*-^ 

in which no manipulative :&jnctions are required). Occupational demand will 

center .on skills o£ flexibility, ^creativity, and decision-maldng given ^ 
■ » 

incomplete information (all o£ which machines ate not well adapted to do)- 
^New developments in instructional technology will offer, for certain 
subjects, cost-effective alternatives to traditional teaching methods. ' 
MicrocQit^ter anci videodisk hardware will be readily affordable; limited 
, availability bf quality software will became the major restriction on use/ 
Corporations will increasingly utilize, these instructional systems to^reduce 
,LnllustriaX training tfosts; middle and uppex income families will use these 
technologies for enrichment of-p^rsonal tijoe and enhancement of learning. ^ 

.Resistance by -the human service industries to tfte substittition of 
technology for human workers is likely to be profound.* Faced with a 
4ifficult economic situation, educators will lobby strongly against replacing 
teachers with machines. The. major ijnpact on, learning may come in non-school 
'Settings such as" the home and workplace. 

A non-formal,, geographi'cally dispersed, cfapital-intensive syst^ of 
education may conceivably atierge, as industries retrain their work force 
for job-.roles redefined by jnicroprocessprs. Corporations are already on the 

* forefront of using -technology for teaching" purposes because its efficiency . 

i 

and reduced staffing expenses create very high economic incentives » 'While 
the difficulties in evcJlving a whole new model of instruction., evaluation, 
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and certification are substanti^i, thjp motivation for svch innovation is 
T[jow present. (Books di<3knot suddenly become central when the printing 
press was developed; they were first widely used when an econoniic incentive 

Sxjcl^ non-foiml instructionai technology tysteni, once established 
for adult retraining,^ might quickly expand its influence beiause of easy 
add-on "cap'abilities; For example / parent;;s who could afford to do so would 
supplement their childx^'s schooling usijtg system software packages, and 
eventually might lobby to substitute these cheaper methods for the traihing 
portion of K-12 education, ^uch a shift might focus primarily on the * 

"Three X' skills taught in the elementary grades pr, perhaps more likeiy, 

* • * 

might be directed toward vocational training and computer expertise for 

secondary level j)3'tudents. Within Ififteei^ years, th^^ougrf .sxjch expansions, 

a capital-intensive systan might rival the labor-intensive sysflem in 



iji?)ortance. The unanswered eqmty and practice questicftis o£ siich a new 

I 



educational model are numerous and troubling. 



DENDGRAPHICS ; \ . 

The ^Tiaby bust'* generation will pose seqx;ential probloib 



decline for elementary, secondary, ,and x:ollege level education through the 



of enrollment 



iri the lower 



1980s." However, an upturn in student population will begin- 
elementary grades in the middle of the decade. 

The increasing presence c(f women in the work force, as iretll as greater 

^ ^ * I 1 

demands tor occupational eAicati&ji, will create needs for e^rk-family 

socialization and supervision Of children. 

Many immigrants will settle in metropolitan areas, inclu^i^g signifi- 
cant numbers o£ non-English speaking students. Spanish will l^ei^cme ■ the 
dominant -language in some regions o£ the United States. 
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High rates of mobility will cause regional fluoc in stud^t populai:ions.' 

4 * 

The Southern/' SDuthwestem, and tocky Mountain portions of the country will ■ 

experience net population in-migratian from the rest of the Ihited States. 

Out-md^atian of middle and upper class families to subur))s and rural areas 

' ■ ■ ' ' •. 

will continue (despite gentrif ication) . Minority and lower'income students 

will increasingly become concentfated in .urban' school districts. The demo- 

grapl\ic stitictyxe of, the large cities may eventually resMible a *T)ullseye'S 

with wealthy families without School age children at the heart of the city,-*^ 

surrounded by a ring of poor families and a second concentric ring of 

middle class suburban households* ■ r - 

The proportion of elderly persons in the population will contit\iae to 

rise, placing stress on income redistribution programs (such as social' 

security and Medicare) . educational demand among adults and the elderly 

I? 

will grow as these age cohorts increase in size. 

In general, all the human service professions will be stressed b) 
these ^ demographic shifts. Despite the high predictability of ^ these devfelop- 
ments, few decisionmakers have^given any thought to how best to respond to 
major variations *in the size and needs of their clientele,. The concept of 
accepting responsibility for adult education in ext^a-school, non-formal 
settings (the^ likely major area of new demand) has^ been, particularly resisted 
■ by educators > ^ 

One emerging challenge is that the roles which formal education plays * 
in 4i£ferOTt types of coniaunities may become quite disparate by the 1990s. ^ 
Conniunities with a large percentage of two-wage families will expect schools 
to provide much higher levels of supervision and so^naLization than areas with 
a predominance of one*income ho^useholds. In urban areas\^ demographic 
concentration of minority groups and ijimigrants (many non-English speaking) 
wil/ create a set of educational needs quite different frou those of suburban, 

■ II /. - 



upper-incoiae areas* ^ Schools jCmostly private) that convert quickly to 

capital-intensive instructional approaches witl have a "very different 

classroom environment than the traditional, as will "schools which respond . . 

to pressmres for a .meritocratic, high-powered system" of gifted/ talent&d" 

education to train an' elite capable of reversing America's problems. 

. High" population mobility will increase the need "to engure smooth 

transitions^ among the diverse ^environments, ffereover, the mifoimly high - 

^ . ^ ^ ■ 

degree of socialization requisite for functioning in a high technology 

society will require some amount of national standardization and coordination* 

Substantial innovation will be necessary to mee^ these emerging, diverging 

educational needs. ^ ^ i ' 

GOVEH^iANCE / ' , ^ 

Financial pressures on citizens will intensify, thg^, existing' *^anti-tajcgs** 

/ ^ 

movonent, and some business and education groups will attempt to link'anti- * 
regulatory arguments to this cause, ^ Thg result will be a pervasive "reduce 
governance" st^ce. Conflicting pressures will come from tho?e who. push. ^or 

J. ' ' . * 'f 

'*strong leadership" that can ride roughshod ^over inconvenient regulatory 
restrictions and safeguards. Representative democracy may tKus be eroded- by 
pressures both for locaixsm and for unitary authority. 

Public response to emergnig resources crises (d.g., water) will continue 
to be directed . toward programs for crash priority replenishment. These will - 
tend to be oriented toward-high technological sophistication ra^^er than 
conservation measures involving, lifestyle changes. Competi'i^i^''' among federal 
priorities will becone extremely intense, to the relativ^^eti^ient of, long- ^ 
range investment strategies. ^'.^ 

Demands for accountabilitJO^^ evidence of competence will force 
conservative decisionmaking and the proliferation of paperwork to docunent , 
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" performance- TTiese tendencies will create further problems in institu- 

1. ■ 

/tional. ability^to respond to change- Gains made toward increased citizen 
input into decisioranaking may, be "reversed as efficiency and effectiveness . 
decline am public antipathy to red tape and slow review procedures grows- 

■ 4 

ifoncem will increase about "the relative econondc and military status 

of the l&iited Stg^tes in, the world- National defense will reemerge as a top 

-priority area, and the performancfe of dif^xent social, sectors will be^ 

adversely compared tb that of their counterparts in other countries . A 

tendency toward forceful action to ensure availability of key resources will 

be coup^d with a belief that U.S. affluence is more '"important than global 

egalitarianism. Some conventional '^police actions" may occur as a new, 

multiple country Cold War evolves^. As global and military tensions increase, 

thj6 educational pendulum Is likely to swing farther toward a reemphasis On 

hi^gh quality schooling for the intellectual elite. 

CULTURAL BELIEFS AND VALUES ^ 

* ■ . ^ ^ / . 

Social instability and change and a growing sense oi lack of control 
will create difficulties in coping for many people, as tJie^technological and 
bureaucratic complexity of society increases. Reliance ofn the advi<^of ,5* 
"experts" for most choices will become increasingly necessary^ but simi4tane- 
ously resented. UkvLversal socialization of the populap^Oh to" the multiple, 
hagher-order cognitive and affective skills required for participation^ in 
society will require major e:?penditures of scarce resources, yet will be 

essential to the pr<®er functioning of a high technology society. *- 

* - * . 

Heightened values -conflicts will occur, as multiple special interest 

V ' ^ ^ ■ . 

groups ,x3o battle on individual ethnical issues such as abortion, indivxduad 

f« ■ , ' 

rij^its and responsibilities,'' and biomedical manipulation. _Perceived 

incapacities of technology and technocracy to deal with current crises Wj^I 
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cause a major struggle between those who continue to espoused narrowly 

^ * * " 

rational, high technoldgybased, materialistic '**Ainerican Dream*' and those 
who proselytize for'a shift to a more adaptive, ecological, spirituaL life- 
Style. Planning, leadership,, and sel£-ren^wal will become increasingly 
problonatic for institutions, as respondiife to crises* in the 'Tiere^and no^** 
consumes ever greater amounts o£ tijne and ^nergy. Che risk o£ this cultural 
anomie at a time o£ -economic , distress and, fear -o^ other countries is the 
emergence o£ a charismatic dictator, who Hill use '*rally around Merica" 
ideology as a ^is for limiting diversity>.and pluralism. 

Leadership will become very difficult in education, ^ multiple, / 



continual crises drain resources- The -strains which students experience in 



their lives will make maintenance of traditional academic standards almost 
in^ossible. A pervasive sense of lack of control will cause disillusionment, 
apathy, and cynicism about the possibilities of preserving the current school- 
ing syst^. Voijfcher systems and the franchises which develop in response ' 
will further con?)licate this situation. 

National priorities and local mandates will continually be in conflict, 
posi^ grave problems f or ^i^^tional decisionmakers. The current dissensus 
on what the basic content of education should be will widened. In short, 
the existing model for formal^ education could be conceivably become almost 
unworkable. ' ' ^ * 

^TTie above groip of forecasts presents a range of changes in education's 
context, each one reasonably probable. That all of these predictions would occur 
is unlikely; a giv^n evenl^might^'potentiate some, developments while repressing 
others. (For exauple, an e?onanic depression would make the rise of n^litarism 
in the U.S. more likely, wh"^ reducing the chances of emergence of a non-formal, 
capital-intensive instructional system). 
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That few o£ these predictions would- occur is equally unlikely. -' These 
forecasts m.1 stem £t<m powerful forces and trends in the present and^-radical 
as thejr may seem today- -will^ retrospectively be viewed as a cautious and 
conservative assessment of likely directions. One major lesson from past 
^att^eWts to predict ^ucation's future has been that the '/siirprise-free" 
e^ibjapolation is the 'least lilcely oxitcatffe. The essence of good strategic 

l^^nge of eventualities^ while allocat- 



lilaiming is to be prepared for the ful^ 
/ resources preferentially by relative'Drobability. 



/ 



' Which of these* potential developments, then, are niost likely? Early in 
the 1980' s, the seeds of all^ these trends wilL be present, but as the decade 
matures one of two clusters will piftbably ^rge as. dominant. One cluster of 
probable futures centers around the optimistic outcome depicted in the, 
economic section and includes; ' ' 

-^successes in^'fechnology and technocracy leading to pro^erity ^ 

--rising investment in doinestic industries^ 

--'inflation slowly falling to the single digit level by the\^d of the 
K decade ' ti| 

--lower levels of government spending ^d influenc^e 
--multiple intematiOT^;L economic tensi6ns ^ * 

--progress in reducing dependence on overseas'enei*'gy stJpplies 
--massive job retraining 

--majo^ use of instructional- technology in workplace and home .settings 
--widening gap betwe^ rich -and poor 

--reliaCnce on extremely cont^lex technologies for th^necessities of life 
The other cluster assumes a pessimistic economic progression, which , 
will pcftentiate: 

--fiscaI*coUapse to a .symiltaneous high 'inflation and recession 
--extreme fluctuations in the worldmonetar/ situation 

■ . • ■■. •• 15 ■ ; 
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--less' disparity between r^cli an.dj>oor 
••high levels o£ govemment influence and*'^ending 
—major anphasis on' national -defense 
r'hei^tened value conflict in society^ 
Thus, alternative lilcely future sceiytios cs 
general group o£. forecasts listed earlier, ut bourse ^ 
clusters will be evident in any plau^ble tiiwre, 
demographic change) will occur liaorg^ly inde^ndent 



within the 



both 
[sxjch as 



Shifts iq the Federal Role 

In light of the challenges and cfoportunities ciiscussed above, what is the 

optimum miiiiMia federal role in etjtScation in the 1980s? Certainly, some 

.strategies for achieving curxen^ federal goals .will need to be altered. A 

brief examination of sxjch changes may help to dete this type of 

"fine^ tuning'^ will be a sufficient federal response to lilcely societal development: 
A 

Work toward achieving the goals of promotion of equal access and 
enhancement of^ectual achievemen^t may be affected by: 

_fl) loss of educational 'revenues (caused by inflation and/or recession) 
Further cuts in school biiigets are likely heayily to affect supple- 
/ mental programs ^or poor and minority student.^. These grotJps have 
few extra-s^ol resources to use in conj^ensating for such^ losses. 
. (2) emergence ybf a non-fonnaly capital intensive instructional system 
* .Access W hardware wiH be more difficult for lower income students. 



J. 
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*^Fiirthe'i/i software design is likely to be bis^ed toward the cultural 
baclcg:y^und of advantaged students (who represent the largest single 
market Sor ^manufacturers ) . 
(Z) growing disparity among educational needs in different commjnities 
Ar^as with the largest financial nee'ds may have the smallest fiscal 
base. Nbreover, teachers will tend to gravitate toward communities 

■ : ' : .. 



with greater resoutces and fewer problems. 
(4] eTOsion of decisiomnakers' capability to act 

Maintaining the status quo discriminates against poor and minority 
populations. As leadership becomes increasingly difficult, the 
mcmentum for eqviity-enhancing innovation will diminish- Further, 
- a shrinking resource base (^^th concommitant entrenchment by 
* " , special interest 'groups and birreaucracies] will diminish the level 
of marginal discretiohary funds available for irmovatim-^ 
The .^oai of promoting quality through research toward" new directions, 
assessment, and dissemination may become more difficult to attain because 
o£: ^ , ' ■ 

(1] losses of educational revenues 

4 

I In theory, innovation might be stimulated by financial hardship, as 
, decisionmakers Realize thaj traditional models cannot function at 
^ emergiJig resource ^levels and seek alternative approaches- In 
.practice, however, retrenchment tends to take highly -conservative 
directions which 'Suppress new ideas eVen'as old models 'become increas 
ingly ineffective Xmder fiscal stress. 
(2] extensiare occupational retraining in extra- school settings 



Ihe indifference of educators to wori^v retraining outside' of 
formal certifica is prompting industry 'to undertake 

its bwfi' design* of Vnew, capital-intensive instructional model. 



Unless bridges are bmlt so that such innovation reflects the 
knowlet^e of both educators and industry trainers, the resultant 
/system is likel>^to be ovexly narrow and of questionable effective- 
^ riess^ (this di^licating the mistakes educators historically made ,with 
instructional technology]-, as well as diminishing healthy societal 
pressures for reform within the traditional schooling ^system. 



(31-^: new and idiosyncratic neep in >Jidividt3al 'caminities 

^&jor ^increases in the ^sparity o£ student pqnilatioris will 
further ^s^ess th^ ability o£ teacher training institu^ons 
to certify gradiatp capable o£ ineetijig the^ full spectrum of 



Researdf results will be less generalizable, 

1.:/ 

the overall con^slesdty of assessment will -greatiy * 



educational 

dissfanination /trategies will of necessity-beconje individually 




tailored, 
increase. 

(4) the rise/of international tensions 

Conceijls about United States stature as a world power /t/ill 
incry^ase lobbying to orient the curr;culiM toward scientific 

ig for the gifted/ talented. With a limited/ amount of both 
land resources, schools will Be forced direct innovative- activities 
in narrow, .highly focused directions of benefit only to a 
small percentage of the student populatic 
overarching problem in achieving all feder^ educational goals will 
b^*intensified pressure to reduce govemnient sj^endin^, with correspond- 

igly high levels of competition among socia?; service programs* The tempt- 
ation fox federal policymakers will be to And <miy imrnediat^' impact > 
targeted programs as a method of buildiijg constituent support for^ educational 
funding by Omgress. Such a strategy y6an only backfiref eventually, as 
educational problems worsen ^or lac^^ of attention to their root causes. 
Farsighted policies to address^ these obstacle^ to achieving federal 
' goals can be envi:^ioned. For eieiaraple, aii assertive researcK, i]i5>rovemenT , 
modeling, and dissonination p/ograra in "educational technology coi^ld demori- 
strate to industry the value of ^educators' expertise, promote adult educa- 
^ tion in the Worl!$>iac9 as-o^ priority, and iielp to ensure that software 
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.development reflects the culture diversity o£ users sitd the needs^ o£ ' 

special population^. Would a series o£ comparable strategies for each 

of^the areas above be a sxjfficient minimum federal response to likely 

.' ^ , ' 

developments of the ]^80s? 

■ While essential, sxjch a far reaching set of strategic changes is 
unlikely to be successful if perceived solely as "fine tuning'* of 
existing priorities. Needed is an overarching new goal for" federal 
involvement /whicH integrates these diverse strategjies into 'a consistent 

le and affiims the need for a transformation of" the existing educa- 
tional wo^X^-^'^'This transformation- would be^so broad as to require' 
fpr its achievement a major rational effort reconcepijjalisation and ^ 



reprioritization. Only the federal government is large enough to 



enough 

initiate such a shift. ^Ixi systans theory teims,^the boundaries of 
the problem are so large and its influence so sweeping that only 
intervention by the largest conponent of the social system is likely 
to bring about a change) . 

What would be this new federal role in education? Ohe w^y of stating 
its purpose ^ is to say that the federal education establishment would 
become^ responsible for 'coordinating idio^ledge production and distributioft 
systems in society.- That is, the riational government, as the institution 
best equipped to*^tcon?>lish these vital purposes » would^ 

-- coordinate tJtiB process of anticipating societal^ needs for knowledge 
develop/ in educational institutions thp capacity for training { 
appropriate J.evels of human resources- 

--'assess the ability of current institutional mechanisms for 
^ generating needed knowledge » and augment this capabili^fy where 
* necessary ^ \ 

^ - " organize the dissemination to citizens of vital knowledge so 

/ ' ■ ■ 

that it i^fuliy utilized ■ , " 
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Sttch a mandate would inclxide yarding formal education to all age groups 
through schools, falnilies, comrauait;les, woricplace, and media. Intrinsic^ 
would be activities "as diverse as helping develop TV programndng to respond 
to a 'gasoline crisis and mitiating long-range studies o£ '^the basics" 
,needed by youth in the next ten years. 

Stpne o£ these activities now take place at varying levels o£ quality 
-within different Departments of the government. Others have been left to 
the *'invisible han4^' of self-interest. A laclc of overall coordination and 
integration, hofwever, has resulted in many of the emergent problans of the 
1980s. To place sxjch coordination responsibilities Within the new Depart- 
^ment of Education, rather than scattegred in Labor, NSF,' NIH, and other^. 
agencies, seems this best strategy. Education is the logical choice to^^ 
^rsee thx3 area because th6 production of laiowledge and human resources 
is it^ intrinsic function, and the, new role is , intertwined ydth its current 
go^s^^and responsibilities. ^ * * > . / 

Soch a new goal transcends "fine tuning" to give a sijnultaneous mandate 
foil educational transformation- and a carefully limited set^of objectively 
neasurable priorities which the federal govemment is, best equipped to 
execute. Conceivably, the costs, of iJi?»leraenting these additional responsi- 
bilities could be defrayed by the increased efficiency^ of coordinated. 
efforts and by the^benefits in societal productivity that ejisue. In fact, 
when ccmpaS:ed to.t^e results of ^ laissez faire approach for past decade,^ 
this strategy provides such a potential strengthening of Mericl's world 
^onomiq position as to^be justified on that basis alone. Thus, this 
proposed change represents a discriminate augmentation of the minimum 
federal role in education based on cost/benefit considerations and arguments 
for efficiency an4 effectiveness. , 
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Impediate Steps fo^ythe Dgpartmept - of , Education * ^ . ^ ^ 

Of course, i£ handled With wiiair cynics would Sim "typical ^govern- 

ment efficiency'*, such a new federal ^role would be ill*designed, bogged 

down with red tape, wasteful of xesouxces., fought oyer by special intarest 

groups, and hopelessly'coniified wi^tJuh six iBonths of .inception. Certainly, 

the credibility of the Depar6^nt of Education m imnediately ^announcing 

and undiertaking such a^program would be very low, and political retaliation 

for^ encroaching on the perogratives of ^other federal Departments would 

surely follow. What then could the new' Departnient d6 to build both a 

reputation for competence in this area and a public InaI^date for sxjch an 

augmentation of respctfisi^^ility? 

ViTstj a series of studies needs to be undertaken to determiJie and' 

docuneiit the cost to America of not now .coordinating; . ' . 

(X) anticipation of societal needs &r knowledge, ^ * 

(2) the development of human resources, , * 

' (3) the generation of needed knowledge, and 

C*)"the dissgnination of knowledge to citizens. 

Such studies could serve as the b^is of a rationale for organizing the 

'Work now taking place in these individual areas ^ < 

Second, the relative .roles of injiivxduals; corporations; educational 

v 

instijytionsj local, state, and federal government^; and other social 



stxtutic 
^n^on 



agen^on knowledge production and dissemination need to be delineated. 
In particular, the essentiali^o^ of a, federal coordinating Vole niust be 
il^dent if public si^jport is to-be obtained. - 

^Tttrd^ current federal efforts to iii?)rove portions of ifhe knowledge 
production and distributicm, process need to be assessed. The competence 
of government programs in this area" must^ documented and their cosf 
effectiveness shown ^ " ■ " 
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Fotnthi the utility o£ locating the federal coordination effort in 
the Department of Educati<SEi must be evident; ' This will require both an 
historical examination of the^ effectiveness of other Departments and a 
careful plan for action shoul<| this new goal be assigned to Education. 

' Finally, a national 'crisis must occur to generate the necessary 
political leverage for change. Given the liJcely developments for the '1980s 
discussed edrlier, the probability of such a crisis is overwheliningly 
hig^i. - \ ^ ^ , ' ' ^ 

Given ail these steps, the -assumption of i new limiteii role by the Depart- 
ment of Ediication Gould^ take place within- three years . Such a delay is. danger- , 
ous*-given the peril of our present naticmal situation'^'^but prjibably -ynavoidable. 

This shift would hot detract froij^ the primacy of current federal goals 

in education. On the contrary, iii?)rovxng 'educational equii;y and quality 

would be absolutely essential to the success of this new role. Only if 

all human resources in the populace achieve thier full potential can lOlow- 

ledge production and distribution be maximised/ and the enhancement of • 

equity and quality would be necessary for sxjch maicimisation. 

' ■ ■ , ' • t- 

Conclusion 

^ Aii of education is predicted on images of the future. ' Educational 
■research is tailored to the future contexts in which it is to be. used, 
instruction is b^ed on a vision of the world in which tqj^y*-s students^ ^ 
will be decisionmakers, and school budgets assune that economic and 
dooDgraphic projections will be accurate. What does it mean ^pr our daily 
work if "the future seCTis ever more indeteminate and negative developments. ^ 
increasingly likely? ^ ^ \ W - ^ , 

I When* people aren't certain about. what's going to happen, or* the future 
see$s threatening to them, the natural response is to retreat into a 
psychological framework in which we say, ''I donJt know what's really go^g , 



to happen, but the safest thing is to assume that at least some things wi 
Mil stay tKe'same. These perennial* issues are the areas in which I'm, 
going to work; it's too risky to respond to ajnere probabiiit/'. , So, 
alJnost ail "federal effort is spent wrestling with /'eternal'' educational 
issues ^md problems-. Perennial concerns are" cruciaJ^and should absorb, 
perhaps 70% of our resourceis,^ but the other 30^ needs to be oriented 
toward resolving the unttrtain future issues outlined above. The least - 
speculative stance to adopt is to acknowledge and prepare for legjitimate 
indeteimn^- \ ^ " ' . 

this paper, has argued that:- 

/ - f ^ ' 

the^ feckfral educational role has been" narrowed beyond its 

/ ♦ 

appropriate leveL ' 
* • opportunities to change this situation presently exist, but 
will disappear j^th time . " 

the peril oi^Anerica's future is ^eat, and ottr need for societal 
flexibility and productivity is wry high 
T educational transformation is ,essentiul to creating this 
prcJductivity and flexibility 
' revision of current federal educational goals is necessary; 
. but insufficient without adding a new role 
giving the limited goal of coordinating production and distrib- 
ution of knowledge to the^"De^artment of Education will help to 

■ ■ * • 

"^resolve this situation 
^ The 1980s will be,a*grijil period in part because America believed that 
a "cdntextii&f^e" education was siEfficient for most citizens, tha;; a high 
technology society could be run by a small group of experts and staffed 
by a large group of people with rudijnentary knowledge in "the .basics^: 

On 



This assxjonption^s obyiously wrong; a complex society re<^uires^ tiiat ^ 
every citisen be as intelligent and creative as possible, The costs to 
oxrr society o£ not educating one person— in teims of crime, welfare ' 
expenditures, and foregone productivity— are far higher than- the Senses 
of a gpod educatiCFn from birth throughout life. , For this reason, it is 
vital that the national government become active in reshaping education's 
relationship to society, thus laying the' foundation for d bright future. 

^ • ^ ; ■ ■ " ■ 
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